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Not Too Early! 


It is not too soon to begin to make plans for attending 


Gornell Farm and Home Week 


at the New York State College of Agriculture 


at Ithaca, New York 


FEBRUARY 13th to 18th, 1933 


The program of the week contains about four 
hundred events many of which will be 
interesting, instructive, or entertaining 
to every member of the family. 


You are cordially invited to be present 


‘For pleasure and profit’’ 
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Thoughtful Christmas Giving 


Based on Suggestions of Dorothy Barnard Scott 


EMEMBER the perfectly stun- 

ning magenta wall-hanging Aunt 

Hester once gave you for your 
red living room? And the magnificent 
white porcelain elephant from whose 
no less magnificent howdah sprang an 
even more magnificent lamp shade— 
Cousin Ellie’s contribution four or 
five Christmases ago? And the beau- 
tiful blue bedroom slippers (which 
must have cost more than Sally could 
afford to spend) that looked so pain- 
fully out of place in your dainty pink 
bedroom, especially with your favorite 
green kimono? And all the other gifts 
you have received during your life- 
time for which you have had to be 
officially grateful, even though you 
had duplicates already, or would nev- 
er have any use for them, or wore 
them out in three or four usings? 

Of course you remember them; who 
does not have such memories? You 
knew that they were tokens of remem- 
brance, but they were all the sort of 
gift that seems predestined to popu- 
late the attic or end its brief career in 
the waste basket or the ash can, ac- 
cording to whether or not the donor 
is likely to drop in expecting to find 
his gift in evidence, or immediately 
available. The garments you never 
wear, the books you never read, the 
bric-a-brac you have no place for, the 
silver or glassware that is much too 
nice for actual use, the hangings or 
rugs or table linens or towels that are 
just the wrong color for everything— 
they were all tokens of affectionate 
esteem, but somewhere between donor 
and recipient the essence of the af- 
fection that was to have been ex- 
pressed was lost. 


What is the essence of affection if 
not thoughtfulness? And thoughtful- 
ness is not expressed by the person 
who, however well-meaning, buys an 
unsuitable gift. Too often the stress 
in Christmas buying is placed upon the 
theme, “Whatever can I get for So- 
and-so?” instead of on, “What is it 
that So-and-so wants and needs more 
than anything else?” Lack of money 
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is not a factor in the decision required 
by this means of selection; the slim- 
mer the Christmas pocket book, the 
more chance there is for the exercise 
of real thoughtfulness. 


ANY persons may protest at 

once, “But I don’t know what 
my friends want. They don’t go 
around publishing what they hope to 
get for Christmas!” The obvious an- 
swer to this plaint is: “Ask them.” 
Surprise is only one element in a 
Christmas gift; surely anyone should 
be glad to sacrifice some suspense and 
surprise in exchange for a gift which 
satisfies a real need or desire. More- 
over, it is impossible to associate fa- 
miliarly with anyone without noticing 
some lack or want. It may be an 
empty space on the living room wall 
which could be admirably filled by a 
simple hanging; it may be a table 
which suffers ever so slightly from 
lack of jams or jellies that the home- 
maker herself has not had time or 
facilities to make; it may be a cos- 
tume which could be completed by a 
bright scarf or a dainty, inexpensive 
piece of costume jewelry. It is these 
small, almost unnoticeable hiatuses 
which should determine the Christmas 
gifts of a thoughtful giver. 

From the giver’s point of view, gifts 
fall into two groups: those that can be 
made, and those that must be bought. 
The classes are not mutually exclu- 
sive. Some things can be made, but 
buying them may be more economical 
and no less pleasing to the recipient. 
Dyeing materials for much-needed 
curtains is a boon to many a home- 
maker, but if material of the desired 
color can be bought for approximately 
the same price, the time and effort 
used in dyeing would be wasted. On- 
ly where handwork means added value 
and attractiveness is it practical, and 
only where it means equal value and 
attractiveness with greater thrift is it 
economical. 

Many gifts, however, can be made 
to great advantage. Consider first the 


luncheon or breakfast set. Unbleached 
muslin is one of the cheapest and 
sturdiest materials which can be 
bought, and one of the most adapt- 
able. In a good quality it may be 
dyed any delicate color desired to 
blend with the color in the room 
where it will be used. Tie-dyeing can 
be employed to put harmonizing 
stripes across it, or contrast may be 
brought in by binding with a deeper 
shade of the material or of dyed yarn. 
Simple border stitchery in a deeper or 
contrasting shade of yarn may also be 
used, or the hem may be couched 
with braid or yarn. 


INTER bouquets of leaves and 
grasses are welcome in any 
home. Bittersweet, Japanese lanterns, 
poppy-seed cups, and the group of 
plants “everlastings’” are 
commonly thought of as materials for 
winter bouquets, but the actual possi- 
bilities extend far beyond these, to 
every field and wood and roadside 
where berries may be 
found. The art involved in making 
weeds into ornaments to the house is 


known as 


and grasses 


the art of improving on Nature her- 
self. The dye-pot, the paint brush, 
and the ingenious imagination may be 


combined by the skillful hand to 
heighten Nature’s modest tans and 
greens. The resulting bouquets, in 


bowls or vases painted specially for 
the purpose, may be used either as 
contrast or as a bright accenting note 
to lend light to dark corners and cheer 
to a quiet room. 

Block printing and the other crafts 
come into their own during Christmas- 
gift time. Wall hangings, window 
curtains, cushion covers, suede or fab- 
ric purses and pocketbooks, are a few 
of the applications of linoleum block- 
ing. Leather tooling applied to purses, 
book covers, book end covers, wallets, 
and portfolios makes individual and 
charming gifts. Dyeing makes possi- 
ble distinctive and unusual colors and 
combinations of colors; and uncut 
pieces of dyed materials to be used 
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for curtains, cushions, or bedspreads 
are a blessing to the household which 
lacks these things. 

The point to be remembered is that 
the need or the desire for anything is 
what makes it valuable, rather than 
any intrinsic value it may possess. A 
solid gold table service would be of 
value to the typical American home- 
maker only if she could find a buyer 
but 


about the value of a modest jar of 


for it; there would be no “ifs” 
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she had wanted 
months, and from 
she had abstained because its 
price would buy a pair of shoes for 


face cream which 
hopelessly for 
which 


30bby, or material for a school dress 
for Sister. A piece of delicate and 
expensive pottery would mean to a 
busy housewife only another thing to 
dust, while so simple a thing as a 
cardboard letter file covered with at- 
tractive paper would actually cut down 
her work by keeping clippings and bul- 


Precipitation in New 


T MAY be said 
State 
principally by the winds that come 


New York 


moisture 


that 
is supplied with 
from the Gulf of Mexico and from the 
Atlantic Ocean through the action of 
cyclonic storms. The general current 
of the prevailing westerlies plays but 
a small part in producing the rainfall 
of the State, except in so far as it ac- 
counts for the passage of the low-pres- 
sure areas. 

The accompanying charts show the 
annual and growing season precipita- 
tion. They are based on observations 
hundred 
the 


The records vary in length and 


made daily at about one 


twenty-five stations throughout 
State. 
also in the years covered, but no rec- 
ords covering a period of less than 
fifteen years have been used in com- 
puting the averages. Several of the 
records cover a period of more than 


fifty 


thirty 


eighty years; a few, more than 


years; and many, more than 


years. Different types of rain gauges 
have been used in the series of records, 
but it is believed that no serious er- 
rors have arisen from this procedure. 

Precipitation in the form of snow 
was reduced to its water equivalent 
by melting the snow and measuring 
and recording the depth of the water 
thus obtained. When it was impracti- 
the 


equivalent was recorded as one-tenth 


cable to melt the snow, water 


of the actual depth of the unmelted 
snowfall. If the snow is very wet or 
very dry, the error in applying this 
so-called “1-to-10 rule” is consider- 
able; but when the method is applied 
to the snowfall of a season, which in- 
cludes 


snowfalls of character, 


or to those of many seasons, experi- 


every 


ence has shown that the error, so far 
aS. averages are concerned, is not seri- 
ous. 

Examination of the annual-precipi- 
tation chart brings out clearly the re- 
markably wide variation in the aver- 
age amount of rainfall received in the 
different divisions of the State. In gen- 
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eral, the average rainfall of the east- 
ern half of the State greatly exceeds 
that of the western half, except possi- 
bly for the more elevated parts of 
Chatauqua and Cattaraugus Counties. 
For the Central Lakes division, includ- 
ing part of Livingston, Ontario, and 
Yates Counties, as well as for the 
western part of Niagara County anda 
part of the Champlain Valley division, 
the annual rainfall is the lightest in 
the State, a little less than thirty inch- 
es annually. The heaviest precipita- 
tion, slightly in excess of fifty inches, 
is in the lower Hudson Valley division, 
including parts of Dutchess and Put- 
nam Counties, and along the western 
slope of the Northern Plateau. 


— the State as a whole, the win- 
ter season is relatively dry. By 
far the greater part of the State re- 
ceives less than nine inches of preci- 
pitation calculated as rain during the 
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letins together in one place. 

Every Christmas giver should ask 
himself three questions about every 
gift bought or made for Christmas: 
“Does she want it? Does she need it? 
Will she like it?” This year more 
than ever these questions must be an- 
swered in the affirmative, because an 
affirmative answer means that the gift 
will be used and enjoyed, and use and 
enjoyment are the greatest enemies of 
waste and depression. 


ork State 


winter months. The driest part of the 
State during the winter is the Cham- 
plain Valley division, with the remark- 
ably low average of less than five inch- 
es. It is also dry in winter over most 
of the Central Lakes division. Over 
the southeastern counties, including 
Long Island, and over the greater 
part of the Mohawk Valley division, 
the winter rainfall is liberal, ranging 
in amount from eleven to more than 
twelve inches. 


The average precipitation for spring 
shows increased amounts and a some- 
what more uniform distribution than 
that for the winter months, but the 
light precipitation persists over most 
of the Central Lakes division and over 
most of the Northern Plateau and ad- 
jacent divisions. For Long Island and 
the southeastern counties, and for 
most of the Mohawk Valley division, 
the precipitation is nearly the same as 
that for the winter months. 
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Total Precipitation for the Growing Season (May 1—September 30) 


The summer rainfall is not only 
greater than that of any other season, 
but is decidedly more uniform in its 
distribution. The only parts of the 
State to receive less than a total of 
nine inches during the three summer 
months are Niagara and Orleans 
Counties, and a narrow belt along the 
St. Lawrence River. Nearly all the 
rest of the State receives more than 
ten inches, a large part receives more 
than eleven inches, and considerable 
areas, particularly the Eastern Plateau 
and Western Plateau divisions and the 
lower Hudson Valley division, receive 
more than twelve inches, during these 
months, 


It is interesting to note that the 
precipitation for Long Island is less in 
summer than during either the win- 
ter or the spring season. 


HE autumn is a season of light 
rainfall, particularly in the Cen- 
tral Lakes division and along the 
shore of Lake Ontario. Over all of 
this region the fall precipitation is less 
than nine inches, and over much of it 
the average is less than eight inches. 
Over most of the eastern half of the 
State, the fall precipitation is liberal, 
ranging generally from nine to more 
than eleven inches; a marked contrast 
to the conditions that prevail over the 
western half of the State. 

In order to bring out more clearly 
the fact that spring is not the season 
of greatest rainfall, as is commonly 
believed, the mean monthly precipita- 
tion for the State is shown in the ac- 
companying table. This table indi- 
cates that July and August, two 
months which are ordinarily thought 
. of as dry periods, are in reality the 
two months of heaviest rainfall during 
the year. The heavy summer precipi- 





Mean Monthly Precipitation for 


the State 
Month Precipitation 
(Inches) 
January 2.88 
February 2.68 
March 3.06 
April 2.89 
May 3.45 
June 3.61 
July 3.87 
August 3.68 
September 3.28 
October 3.40 
November 2.71 
December 2.97 
Annual 38.48 


tation is due largely to thunderstorms, 


which usually form quickly, 


cause 
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heavy rains for a short time, and then 
pass on leaving the sky clear and the 
sun shining. April, with its proverbial 
“April showers”, is one of the drier 
months, having over twenty-five per 
cent less rain than has July. 

From the foregoing paragraphs, and 
from the rainfall map for the growing 
months, it will readily be seen that 
New York State is exceptionally well 
favored by having a good distribution 
of rainfall throughout the growing 
This is of much more import- 
ance to agriculture than is the total 
annual rainfall, since moisture is thus 
furnished for plant growth at the time 
when it is needed. Also, the 
smaller winter precipitation, principal- 
ly in the form of snow, causes very 
little erosion or leaching of soil fertil- 
ity such as would result if the heaviest 
rains came when crops were not on 
the ground. 


season, 


most 


HE most serious error in the rec- 

ords is undoubtedly in connection 
with the measurements of precipita- 
tion in the form of snow. This has 
always been a difficult problem, and 
even under the most approved meth- 
ods of calculation there is a consider- 
able error when high winds prevail 
and there is much drifting. A study 
of the earliest records for the winter 
months indicates that, as a rule, the 
amounts recorded from snow were 
probably somewhat less than the true 
readings. 

The average annual snowfall for the 
State as a whole is about sixty-five 
inches, but it varies greatly in differ- 
ent parts of the State. The Adiron- 
dack Mountains have the heaviest and 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Through Our Wide Windows 


Attention, Alumni 

HE Board of Trustees of Cornell University is an ex- 

tremely important body because of its wide powers in 
shaping University policies and the choosing of methods 
and personnel for carrying out these policies. Each year 
the alumni of Cornell elect two of their number to the 
Board so that they may represent the opinion of the alum- 
ni, who, after all, have had a chance to see a working out 
of the policies adopted by the Board in the past. 

The State Colleges at Cornell are a large and intregal 
part of the University, but their alumni have never been 
represented on the Board of Trustees. The peculiar or- 
ganization of Cornell University, consisting as it does of 
both endowed and State supported colleges, necessarily 
creates different problems and points of view within the 
University. 

It is time that the alumni of the State Colleges unite 
and take the action necessary to elect a representative to 
the Board of Trustees next spring. We feel sure that the 
alumni of the other colleges will recognize the justice of 
such representation and will be glad to see such a repre- 
sentative elected. 


In Memory of Bob Adams 


HE following lines, entitled “My Spirit Flower,” were 
written by Edith L. Adams in memory of her brother, 

Robert Morrill Adams, who died a year ago. We feel 
that those who worked with Professor Adams in the de- 
partment of vegetable crops and all those who knew him 
as “Bob” Adams, the author of Rude Rural Rhymes will 
appreciate this poem of simple beauty and its thought of 
immortality. 

There blooms for me in heaven above 

A bright eternal flower of love. 

The flowers of earth may fade and die, 

We often for their beauty sigh; 

But one there is who lives above, 

And now, with more than earthly love 

A brother who in life was dear, 

A spirit presence, ever near 

That cheers me on my lonely way 

Along life’s journey day by day. 

Forget-me-not, eternal flower 

Bloom on in thy eternal bower. 


A Temporary Change 
\ \ TE ARE sick of hearing the depression mentioned, 
I 


ut we are forced to mention it ourselves, for it has 
left a serious mark on the COUNTRYMAN. For the 


first time since the war, an issue has failed to appear. 


The facts are hard and simple. This year we have 
been deprived of all national advertising. The local mer- 
chants could not give us enough advertising to pay the 
expenses of a November issue; so, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Directors of the COUNTRYMAN, 
the issue was omitted. The Board further recommended 
that the issues be combined throughout the remainder of 
the school year in order that the magazine may be made 
to pay for itself and not have to be discontinued entirely. 

We sincerely regret that we have had to make this 
move. We are now undertaking a subscription campaign, 
in which we hope that we may have the cooperation of 
our fellow students, the faculty, the alumni, and the many 
other friends of the COUNTRYMAN,. We ask you to re- 
new your subscriptions as a sign that you are in favor of 
the continuance of the CORNELL COUNTRYMAN. 


Ag Men! 


OTE at your class elections. You are the ones who 

decide whether the Ag College will be represented in 
the Student Council. The men of the upper campus can 
hold their own in other University activities, and they 
could and should take their place on the Council. Ag men 
will be nominated, but they will not be elected unless 
other ag men are behind them. If the Council means 
anything, voting for its members is the serious right and 
duty of each of you. 

Your power as ag students depends upon the extent 
of your cooperation. You have as much reason to foster 
college spirit as any of the other colleges. The coming 
election will give you an opportunity to do so. Show an 
active interest. Do not leave the selection of your class 
representatives to fraternity groups or any other small 
groups. Unite as members of the College and act. 


Board Elections 


T a recent meeting of the COUNTRYMAN board, the 
following new members were elected to the editorial 
staff:—Elizabeth D. Donovan ’35 of Saugerties, New York; 
John P. Hertel ’34 of Montour Falls; Harley H. Thomas, 
Jr. ’34 of Garden City; Duane L. Gibson ’34 of South 
Hartford; and Margaret L. Pedersen '34 of West 
Orange, New Jersey. At the same meeting J. Raymond 
Conklin ’34 of Pomona, New York, and Milton F. Unter- 
myer, Jr., 34 of Elberton, New Jersey, were elected to the 
business board. 
Herbert W. Saltford ’33 of Poughkeepsie has been chos- 
en Managing Editor to take the place of Lawrence B. 
Clark ’33 of Mohawk, who was unable to return this year. 
Morton Adams ’33 of Troupsburg has been chosen Campus 
Countryman Editor. 





THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN wishes to do four things: publish interesting aluzani notes, furnish campus news, present the 
latest agricultural information and stimulate boys and girls to seek the aid of their State Colleges in order that they may lead 


fuller and finer lives 


William Trelease, who is professor 
emeritus of botany at the University 
of Illinois, spent last winter and the 
early spring in recreation and botani- 
cal study in the Canary Islands and 
the south of Spain, and plans a simi- 
lar expedition this winter to New Zea- 
land. 

"13 

Barrett L. Crandall has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the New Jersey 
State League of Municipalities. He 
has been associated with the Elgin 
Corporation, dealers in street-clean- 
ing machinery, and was formerly a 
member of the Journal News and 
Alumni News staffs. 

"14 

Grant C. Van Hoesen has been pro- 
moted to the office of superintendent 
of the Newburg wire plant of the 
American Steel and Wire Company. 
He was formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of Donora, Pennsylvania, wire 
works. He, with his wife and daugh- 
ter, Eleanor, are now living at 2929 
Clarkson Road, Cleveland Heights, 
Cleveland. 

se 

Simon D. Shoulkin was married on 
June 5 to Ethel Fewtig of New York. 
A few days later they miraculously 
escaped with their lives in a Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad wreck.- Their address 
is Box 61, Scarborough-on-Hudson, 
New York. Early in the spring Shoul- 
kin completed a model dog and cat 
hospital, located on the Albany Post 
Road. He received his D. V. M. at 
Ohio State. 

"18 

Bennet E. Rose is park superintend- 
ent with the Kewanee Park District 
of Kewanee, Illinois. He was form- 
erly connected with the Westchester 
County Park Commission. He is mar- 
ried and lives at 411 McKinley Ave- 
nue, Kewanee, Illinois. 

George D. Spencer is an account- 
ant and office manager in the sales 
department of the Maxicain Petroleum 
Corporation at 122 East Forty-second 
Street, New York. He lives at 1273 
Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 





"19 

Roy E. Pardee, a former winter 
course student, is raising ducks on 
Long Island. He originated Pardee’s 
Perfect Pekin Ducks. He is a member 
of the American Poultry Association 
and the Long Island Duck Growers 
Association. His farm is noted for its 
breeders, hatching eggs, and day old 
ducklings. His address is Islip, Long 
Island, New York. 


What has happened to the 
class of 1923? We want to know. 
The best way for us to find out 
is for the graduates to tell us 
about what they have been do- 
ing. Are you married? How 
many children do you have? 
What is your line of business at 
present? Your friends would 
like to know that you are still 
on earth, and also what part of 
the earth you are on. We know 
you were a good class. Ten 
years is a long time, but surely 
the spirit of ’23 has survived the 
ravages of time and circum- 
stance. Won’t you please send 
us a line or two about yourself, 
your classmates, or any friends 
of other classes? We want to 
give you an especially good 
write-up in one of the coming 
issues of the COUNTRYMAN. 
We'll be watching the mails for 
YOUR letter! 
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Paul A. Herbert is professor and 
head of the department of forestry at 
Michigan State College in East Lans- 
ing. He was formerly senior forest 
economist in the Forest Taxation In- 
quiry at the United States Forest 
Service at Yale. 

"23 

Dorothy De Lany has been in ex- 
tension work since graduation. She 
was assistant home demonstration 
agent for Oneida County for a 
year and home demonstration agent 
in Chenango County for two years. 
She has been assistant state leader of 
home demonstration agents for about 
five years with headquarters at the 
College of Home Economics. This 
year she has been spending part time 
in state 4-H club work and is secre- 





























































tary-treasurer of the Home Econom- 
ics Alumni Association. She is living 
at 809 East State Street, Ithaca, New 
York. 


24 


Mildred O. Evans was married to 
Horace Dwight Munson, Jr., on July 
16 at Niagara Falls, New York. Mr. 
Munson attended Lehigh. Donald M. 
Rupert ’26 was the best man at the 
wedding. Mr. and Mrs. Munson are 
living at 314 Falconer Street, North 
Towanda, New York. 


William D. McMillan is recovering 
from an attack of pneumonia. Bill is 
manager of the Agricultural Advertis- 
ing and Research Association, Inc. 
His address is Lower Enfield Glen, 
Ithaca. 


Blanche E. Moron is home demon- 
stration agent of Warren County, 
New Jersey, with offices in the court 
house in Belvidere. 


John C. Huttar who for the past 
year or more has been Superintendent 
of the Dewey Meadows Farm, Vine- 
land, New Jersey, has accepted a po- 
sition with the G. L. F. Exchange. He 
will develop the G. L. F. Cooperative 
Egg Marketing Project in New York 
City. This is a distinct promotion. 
The field has large possibilities for 
promoting the welfare of the New 
York State Poultrymen. 


"25 


Clayton E. Whipple came home at 
the end of last spring after three 
years of rural work in Greece, Al- 
bania, and Bulgaria for the American 
Near East Foundation. He first went 
to Salonika in 1929 to supervise farm 
instruction, health, and recreation in 
Macedonia, in which section of Greece 
some 500,000 refugees from Anatolia 
have been settled by the League of 
Nations. A year ago he was assigned 
to the Folk School at Pordim, Bul- 
garia. He spent the past summer at 
Cornell working for his master’s de- 
gree in agriculture. He will return to 
the Near East this fall. 
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A daughter, Louraine Claire, was 
born on March 6 to Raymond C. 
Morse ’27 Arts and Mrs. Morse (Lu- 
cille C. Armstrong). They live at 680 
Broadway, West New Brighton, Stat- 
en Island, New York. 

Francis J. Townsend married Doro- 
thy R. Burnett ’26 of Ithaca on Au- 
gust 11. Mr. and Mrs. Townsend are 
living in Cazenovia, New York, where 
he is manager of the Long View Poul- 
try Farm. 

Charles Milford Werly, formerly of 
Ithaca, now of Cambridge, Massachus- 
etts, married Jane Woods on March 
2 

Harold Cowles took four prizes at 
the State Fair at Syracuse. He won 
first in the production contest, second 
in produce of dam, third for three- 
year old bull, and fourth for aged bull. 
The COUNTRYMAN received the 
following letter from him last spring. 


Hillcrest Farm, 
Ashville, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 

I hope Bob Zautner started some- 
thing. Well, anyway, I was glad to 
read Bob’s and Archie Fox’s articles, 
and I hope more of the old class of 
'27 will make themselves known. 

For the benefit of those who don’t 
already know, I'll tell you what I am 
doing. Iam on the farm with my 
father. We own 150 acres and have 
sixty head of pure bred Holsteins. We 
try to farm according, to Farm Bureau 
and State College standards. Thanks 
to the departments of farm manage- 
ment, animal husbandry, and rural en- 
gineering for all their instruction. We 
hope to keep on attending college all 
our lives by keeping in touch with 
them and following as best we can 
their rules. 

I have not yet made any great mark 
in the world for myself. I usually at- 
tend all the Holstein functions possi- 
ble. Last year Leo Blanding and I at- 
tended the national meeting of the 
Holstein-Friesian Association and the 
Canadian Royal Winter Fair. Last 
January, for some unknown reason, I 
was elected a director of the State 
Holstein Association, and consequent- 
ly I attended Farm and Home Week 
at Cornell because Mr. Brownell call- 
ed a directors’ meeting at Ithaca that 
week. 

I’m not making much money now, 
but I don’t expect to be out of work 
for a while. Let’s hear from more of 
the old gang. Drop in at Ashville 
and sec me. 


HAROLD COWLES. 


Stewart Burchard ’02 and Mrs. 
Burchard of Brookline, Mass., have 
announced the engagement of their 
daughter, Dorothy, to John M. Francis 
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'27. Francis is the son of the late 


John M. Francis ’02, and a classmate 
of Mr. Burchard’s and a grandson of 
the late Charles S. Francis ’77. Fran- 
cis, his father, and grandfather were 
prominent crew men. Francis is with 
the Perkins Petroleum Products Com- 
pany in Cohoes, N. Y. 

Dr. and Mrs. James S. Hathcock 
announce the arrival of a son, James 
Shoffner, Jr., August 31, 1932. Mrs. 
Hathcock was the former Miss Helen 
C. Works, ’26 AB. The family is liv- 
ing at 1407 Maple Street, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 

G. Richard Townsend is this year 
head of the pathology department of 
the Everglades Experiment Station of 
the University of Florida, at Belle 
Glade. 
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Adelbert H. Blencoe is a farmer, 
specializing in dairy and poultry, in 
Cooperstown, New York. 

G. Robert Ewart is engaged in 
planting up the open land of the 
Bishop Estate Forest Reserves of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Dr. Frederick “Bugs” Fish, who re- 
ceived his doctor’s degree at Johns 
Hopkins, ’31, is now employed by the 
Bureau of Fisheries, Washington, D. 
C., studying the diseases of fish. Dr. 
Fish was married in ’31 and lives on 
Kalorama Road, Washington, D. C. 

Warren W. Fisk is assistant man- 
ager of Brassel’s Restaurant at 206 
Lafayette Street, Utica, New York. 

Richard H. Kramer is with Morri- 
son and Townsend at 120 Broadway, 
New York. He lives at 325 East 
Thirty-second Street, Brooklyn. Last 
year he graduated from the School of 
Business Administration at New York 
University. 

Mrs. Charles Nelson of West En- 
glewood, New Jersey, has announced 
the engagement of her daughter, Jen- 
nie E. A. to H. Victor Grohmann. 
Grohmann lives at Pine Terrace, De- 
marest, New Jersey. He is in the ad- 
vertising business with William R. 
Needham, ’25 in the firm of Needham 
and Grohmann at 11 West Forty-sec- 
ond Street, New York. 

A daughter, Elizabeth Ruth, was 
born on March 15 to Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward A. Mellon. Mrs. Mellon was 
Ruth E. Conklin. They live at 176 
Legion Way, Cranston, Rhode Island. 

James D. Pond and Nellie M. Wil- 
son were married at Sage Chapel on 
May 17. They are living at 8 Stevens 
Street, Fort Edward, New York. 
Pond is junior extension agent of 
Washington County. 

Richard Morton Chase was instant- 
ly killed in an automobile accident 
near Utica, August 13. He had been 
employed in P. W. Wood’s insurance 
office, Ithaca. 
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Paul D. Hardwood who has been at 
Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, is now 
doing research work in parisitology at 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


°29 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick R. Bennett 
of Southampton, New York, have an- 
nounced the marriage of their daugh- 
ter, Lillian S. Bennett ’29, to Keith A. 
Spencer, on February 6. Elizabeth A. 
White ’°30 was maid of honor. Mr. 
and Mrs. Spencer are living at Spen- 
cerport, New York. 

Ruth Chaffee is teaching homemak- 
ing in the Binghamton, New York, 
Central High School. She lives at 24 
Riverside Street. She spent the sum- 
mer before last touring Europe. 

Bernard M. Clarey of Ithaca and 
Miss Katherine V. Boyles of Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, were married 
May 9 in Columbia. Miss Boyles 
graduated from Ithaca College in 1931. 
They will reside in Ithaca. 

Charles F. Doney is an assistant at 
the Brooklyn Botany Garden. He 
lives at 48 Hawthorne Street. 


Evelyn M. Gaynor is director of the 
Cafeteria in the Ossining, New York, 
Junior and Senior High School. She 
lives at Apartment I, 113 Main Street. 

Marvin L. Smith, who is a junior 
forester with the United States Forest 
Service, in January was transferred 
from Washington to Delta, Colorado, 
where he is engaged in the preparation 
of data for statistical bulletins on 
stumpage and log prices, under Henry 
B. Steer, B. S., 14, M. F. °15. Smith 
was married a year ago last May to 
Doris I. Campbell of Brighton, Colo- 
rado. 

Anne L. Steger is teaching biology 
at the Bennington College for Women. 

Luella G. Urban is with the San 
Francisco office of Tamblyn and 
Brown, Incorporated, at 235 Mont- 
gomery Street. She lives at Apartment 
107, 2415 Van Ness Avenue. 

Catherine Bucklow and George Gif- 
ford, ’31, are engaged. George is 
teaching Agriculture at Holland Pat- 
ent, New York. 

Merle Kelly, former circulation 
manager of the COUNTRYMAN, is 
taking graduate work in physics and 
assisting in meteorology here at Cor- 
nell. Merle is living at 214 Thurston 
Avenue, Ithaca. 

Jared W. Stiles is now a district 
manager for the Grange League Fed- 
eration Cooperative Association. Jer- 
ry is living in Owego, New York. 

*30 

Charles H. Diebold now lives at 6 
Stannard Avenue, Troy, New York. 
He and Wilber Secor ’31, are making 


a soil survey of Renssalaer County for 
the New York State College of Agri- 
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culture, in cooperation with the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture. 


Harold V. Moon is manager of the 
Breakfast Club located in the Delmon- 
ico Hotel in New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. William E. Saxes of 
Ithaca have announced the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Margaret A. 
Saxes '30, to Charles M. Nicholson, 
Grad. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Van Wagenen 
took a postponed wedding trip to the 
Pacific Coast this summer. It may 
have been a little behind schedule but 
“Al” and “Betty” made up for that by 
having two months of fun seeing 
America second, 

Lester Brokaw Whiting, of Ithaca, 
was married to Mary Douglas, of Val- 
paraiso, Indiana, at Manila, P. I., Sep- 
tember 22, 1932. Miss Douglas is a 
graduate of Ithaca College, ’30. Mr. 
Whiting has a position with the As- 
sociated Gas and Electric Corporation 
in Manila. 
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Katherine Kammerer, of Woodhav- 
en, New York, was married early this 
fall to Bertram Belton, ’31 of Niagara 
Falls. Miss Ruth Boeheim, ’34, of 
Palmyra, New York, attended the 
bride. The young couple have been 
in Ithaca during part of October re- 
visiting friends and scenes of college 
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MANOR BLUE 


It’s a beautiful fabric— 
tailored carefully into smart and gentlemanly 


We are sure you will like it. 


Manor Blue an Economical 
Achievement at 


$15.00 


Why not come in and look it over—no obliga- 
tion you know—it will be our pleasure— and 
incidentally, our store is full and complete 
with everything that is new and good in ap- 


Morris Lewis Store 


off State St. on South Cayuga St. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
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days. Now its back to the old grind 
for “Bert”, and “Kay” will have a 
chance to prove that a Domeconer can 
do more than theorize on these little 
matters of cooking, sewing, and other 
household arts. They are at home to 
friends, in Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


Edythe King was married in Sep- 
tember to Mr. James Street Fulton, 
assistant in the Philosophy depart- 
ment. Mrs. Fulton was 
prominent on the campus during her 


unusually 


university career. In her junior year 
she was president of Prudence Risley 
Hall, and during her senior year she 
was a member of Mortar Board, na- 
tional honor society to which members 
are elected on the basis of scholarship, 
leadership, and service. She was one 
of the Honor System Committee in 
the College of Home Economics; she 
was elected to Omicron Nu, the hon- 
or society of Home Economics stu- 
dents; and was President of the Wom- 
en’s Self-Government Association, the 
highest office any women in the Uni- 
versity can obtain. Her sister is Dor- 
othy King, ’31. Both were members 
of Alpha Xi Delta Sorority. Her fath- 
er is Professor Asa C. King, ’99 of 
the Farm Practice Department. Her 
home is in Ithaca. Mr. Fulton has a 
position at McGill University, Mon- 
treal. 
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PRECIPITATION IN NEW YORK 
(Continued from page 21) 


Long Island has the lightest snowfall, 
as is shown by the snowfall chart. 


Snow occurs usually from October 
to April, inclusive, but it has been 
recorded both in May and in Septem- 
ber. The greatest average snowfall 
is in the month of February. 


Thunderstorms are more frequent in 
the Hudson Valley and over Long Is- 
land than in other parts of the State, 
the average number being about twen- 
ty to thirty annually. They are also 
frequent along Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario; Buffalo reports as many as 
fifty-five in a single year. They are 
less frequent in the northern part of 
the State and in the interior; the aver- 
age number reported annually in these 
sections ranges from six to fourteen. 


True hail is a product of thunder- 
storms, but fortunately, relatively few 
thunderstorms produce hail. Of the 
twenty to thirty thunderstorms that 
occur annually in the Hudson Valley 
and over Long Island, only about 
three or four cause an appreciable fall 
of hail. For the remainder of the 
State, hail probably occurs at most 
places on an average of one or two 
times in the course of the year, but 
rarely does it cause any widespread 
destruction. 
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Greeting Cards--- 


The Co-op has been famous for years because S$ Cornell calendars are the Christmas feature 
of its wonderful assortment of Christmas Greet- £33 each year on the Cornell Campus. There is 
ing Cards. Many will send greeting cards this £3 nothi ite istinctive. There is nothing 
year who sent presents before. The new Post é 

1 


Office ruling of 13c for unsealed but signed 3 


« 


greeting cards will save money. 


Cornell Co-op Society 


Barnes Hall Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Delivered to any part of the world 


VISIT THIS FINE MEN’S WEAR SHOP, 
AND SELECT YOUR VARIOUS NEEDS, 
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ROUND-UP CLUB HISTORY 
TOLD AT FIRST MEETING 


Professor M. W. Harper Speaks 


The Round-Up Club held its first 
meeting of the year Tuesday evening, 
October 11, in the an hus building. 
Many old members and freshmen were 
present. Besides the regular business 
there were several interesting fea- 
tures. Professor Harper presented the 
history of the club in an interesting 
manner. It seems that D. L. Baker, a 
student, was active in starting the 
club back in 1906-07. He believed that 
the an hus department should have a 
club similar to the Lazy Ciub of Bail- 
ey fame. After a year of agitation 
among the students and a great deal 
of discussion with Professor Wing 
and his assistant, Mr. Harper, Baker 
won their sanction to the club. A 
meeting was called, and the students 
decided to form a club patterned after 
the Lazy Club and as organizationless 
as possible. 

The first meeting was held March 
25, 1907, and Professor Harper stated 
that to his knowledge it was the first 
an hus club to be started in any ag 
college. The first meeting was held 
at Professor Wing’s house, as there 
was no gas or light in the dairy de- 
partment building, then east of the 
Roberts group. Professor Wing’s wife, 
through her husband, suggested the 
name of Round-up Club, and it was 
accepted. The object of the club was 
to promote relations between instruct- 
ors and students on a man to man 
basis. 


Prominent Men Were Members 


At first the attendance was erratic 
and if anyone felt inspired, he got up 
and talked. The only requisite was 
that all who attended should sign the 
book at each meeting. The first so- 
cial break-over came when Professor 
Harper took those attending a meet- 
ing to the Lyceum Theater, where they 
crashed the gate and saw “Ben Hur.” 

In 1910 Barnard Whitesar began 
working for a livestock show compar- 
able to the Annual Show of the poul- 
try department. So in 1911 the first 
show was held at the fourth annual 
Farmers’ Week. This was before the 
days of the little internationals and 
was the first student livestock show 
known to be held in any ag college. 
Its object was to give students prac- 
tical experience in the organization 
and holding of a show, together with 
fitting the animals. No show was 
held in 1912, but there has been one 
every year since. 

A few of those men who were ac- 
tive members of the club during its 
earlier days are Dean Carl E. Ladd 
12; Maurice C. Burritt ’08, Public 
Service Commissioner; F. C. Shaw 13 
of Langwater farms, a prominent 
breeder; T. E. Elder ’1l1, a director 
of the Holstein-Friesian Association, 
successful breeder, and judge. 

After this history, the president, 
Morton Adams ’33, called on Dr. E. 


S. Harrison to introduce this year’s 
judging team. This team was com- 
posed of Warren Hill ’34, Russel Hill 
°34, and John Walker ’33. At the 
Eastern States Livestock Show, War- 
ren Hill took first individual prize, and 
his twin brother Russel won second 
individual prize. 

Professor Savage then recounted 
some of his experiences while travel- 
ling in Europe, after which he showed 
and explained some very interesting 
pictures dealing largely with the cat- 
tle he saw there. 

The meeting then adjourned to an- 
other room, where cider and dough- 
nuts were served. 


FLORICULTURE CLUB MEETS 


The Floriculture Club held its initial 
meeting of the current year in the 
seminar room of the Plant Science 
building on Tuesday evening, October 
4, at eight o’clock. A. F. “Al” Kol- 
ler ’33 acted as presiding officer and 
will continue as president of the club 
throughout the coming year. 

The business session was rapidly en- 
acted. It was decided that the annual 
“Mum” Ball would be held in Willard 
Straight Hall on the fifth of Novem- 
ber. Curly Johnston’s orchestra was 
selected. Committees for handling the 
affairs of the dance were appointed and 
they began functioning immediately, 
so that the affair would more than 
live up to its reputation. 

Members of the department intro- 
duced themselves and gave brief talks 
for the benefit of the new students, 
after which each person present was 
obliged to arise and spend at least 
twenty seconds in making himself and 
his interests known. 

Both a radio and a victrola ceased 
to function, so that the musical side 
of the program had to be foregone. 
However, there were bountiful re- 
freshments in the way of ice cream 
and wafers to successfully close the 
first meeting of the year. 


WEAI CHANGES TO WESG 


The Cornell University radio sta- 
tion has not been discontinued but 
will now broadcast an all-day schedule, 
instead of one or two hours a day as 
in the past. According to University 
officials, the time not used for its edu- 
cational programs is leased to the 
Elmira Star-Gazette, which will broad- 
cast programs for both commercial 
and good-will purposes. The same 
amount of time has been reserved to 
broadcast educational programs as has 
been used in the past. Lest it be sup- 
posed that the University is selling 
advertising, the station call letters 
have been changed from WEAI to 
WESG. The power and frequency re- 
main unchanged. The only broadcast 
sponsored by the University at pres- 
ent is the noon-day farm program 
which is presented on week days at 
12:15, and is entirely free from adver- 
tising. 





CORNELL REPRESENTED AT 
COUNTRY LIFE MEETING 


Provost Mann Presides 


The American Country Life Asso- 
ciation held its annual conference at 
Oglebay Park, Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, October 14, 15 and 16. The 
Cornell delegation consisted of, Pro- 
vost A. R. Mann, ’04, Mrs. Mann, 
Professor Dwight Sanderson, Profes- 
sor W. A. Anderson, A. W. Gibson, 
17, R. A. Polson, C. F. Chow, grad, 
Nanking University, Willis Kearns, 
grad, Ohio State University, Miss J. 
E. Collins, ’33, Miss M. E. Almstedt, 
35, D. F. Armstrong, ’33, and J. D. 
Merchant, 735. 

Provost Mann presided at the gen- 
eral meetings of the conference. The 
topic for discussion was, “The Basic 
Elements of Rural Life.” 

In the student section, all the Cor- 
nell delegates took an active part. 
Miss Collins presided at the meetings. 
Mr. Gibson acted as chairman of the 
Recommendations Committee. D. F. 
Armstrong led a discussion group, the 
question being, “In what respects is 
the farm a superior place to raise chil- 
dren.” J. D. Merchant was chairman 
of the nominating committee. Willis 
Kearns was unanimously chosen as 
national song leader, and Miss Alms- 
tedt failed by one vote of being elect- 
ed vice-president. 

The next conference is to be held in 
the spring at the Ohio State College 
of Agriculture. 


YE HOSTS ELECT NEW MEN 


Ye Hosts, honorary society in hotel 
management, initiated the following 
twelve men at a meeting on Monday, 
October 31. 

H. J. Brady ’33, L. E. Hohn ’33, N. 
R. Jones ’33, F. J. Oehlschlaeger ’33, 
G. F. Rooney ’33, F. M. Turner ’33, 
E. J. Vinnecombe ’33, R. H. Bacon ’34, 
J. J. Ferraro ’34, G. M. Hand ’34, H. I. 
Skinner 34, E. T. Wright 734. 

Following the initiation, the new 
members were entertained at a ban- 
quet at Willard Straight Hall. R. S. 
Ashberry ’25, alumni field secretary of 
the University, was the principal 
speaker of the evening. 


ADAMS DOES EXTENSION 


Professor Bristow Adams is con- 
ducting a news writing school for 
farm women, under the auspices of 
the New York State Home Bureau. 

One-day sessions are being given in 
each county. During the morning 
Professor Adams lectures on the prin- 
ciples of news writing. In the after- 
noon time is given to the criticism of 
articles written. 

More local publicity was needed in 
some districts where the farm bureau 
operates. The school was organized 
with that in mind. According to Pro- 
fessor Adams, little was known about 
extension work, and failure to receive 
county and state appropriations would 
eliminate many. 
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OLD AND NEW VEGETABLE 
MEN BANQUET AT MEETING 

The Vegetable Gardening Club held 
a banquet for old and new members 
on Tuesday, October 18, at the Plant 
Science Building. Albert Griffiths 33, 
president of the club, spoke of his ex- 
periences on vegetable farms this sum- 
mer. 

The menu consisted of: hamburger 
steak, potatoes, baked squash, pine- 
apple salad, and chocolate cake. 

The officers are: president, A. E. 
Griffiths ’33; vice-president, L. H. 
Ashwood ’33; secretary-treasurer, H. 
“Holey” Dreyer ’33; ag domecon rep- 
resentative, K. E. Brown 733. 

Meetings will be held the first Mon- 
day and the third Tuesday of each 
month in Room 404 in the Plant Sci- 
ence Building. The club will also hold 
a spring banquet in Forest Home 
Chapel and a picnic in the last week of 
May at Lower Enfield State Park. 

The club was started in the early 
’90’s by Liberty Hyde Bailey, former 
dean of the College of Agriculture, 
and was known as the Horticulture 
Club. Later the name was changed to 
the Vegetable Gardening Club. The 
purpose of the club is to stimulate in- 
terest in vegetable gardening and to 
provide an opportunity for the stu- 
dents to meet the professors of the de- 
partment informally. 


JUDGING TEAM PLACES 
SECOND IN CONTEST 


The Cornell dairy cattle judging 
team placed second to Maryland at the 
Eastern States Exposition at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, and repeated the 
performance of last year’s team by 
having first and second high man in 
the contest. 

The team was composed of Warren 
Hill ’34, Russel Hill ’34, John Walker 
33, and Carl Grant ’34, alternate, and 
was coached by Dr. E. S. Harrison. 
As a team they made 2001 out of a 
possible 2400 points and were only 
four points behind Maryland who had 
2005 points. Warren Hill received 712 
out of a possible 800 for first place 
and was followed closely by his twin, 
Russel, who had 707 points. 

The team was high in Holsteins, 
and Warren was high man. In the 
judging of Ayrshires the team took 
second, while Russel was second high 
man; and in the judging of Guernseys, 
Cornell placed third. 


KERMIS ANNOUNCES WINNERS 


Kermis, ag dramatic club, has con- 
cluded the playwriting contest for 
1932. The prizes of $75, $30 and $15 
for first, second, and third place re- 
spectively, were presented by Mrs. 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr. The following 
plays were judged the best among a 
group of over 130 which were sub- 
mitted: 

First Prize: “Old Settlers’ Picnic”, 
by S. E. Jennings, 718 North 12th 
Street, Waco, Texas. 

Second Prize: “Compensation”, by 
Anne Ferring, Grad, 125 Eddy Street, 
Ithaca, New York. 

Third Prize: “The Sofa”, by Mrs. 
Edith D. L. Parker, 47 Willett Road, 
Swampscott, Massachusetts. 

Honorable Mention: “Combing 
Jackett”, by Mrs. John Barry, 34 Liv- 
ingston Avenue, Arlington, New Jer- 
sey. 
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“Compensation” was presented dur- 
ing Farmers’ Week, last winter, by the 
club. 

Kermis is grateful to Mrs. Morgen- 
thau for her interest in the contest. 
The club was also pleased with the 
large number of plays submitted. An 
announcement will be made in the 
next issue of the COUNTRYMAN 


concerning the contest for next year. 


CAMPUS CHATS 


No doubt you have heard, dear read- 
er, all about the genetics conference 
that was held here at Cornell. Anyway, 
if you haven't heard all about it, you 
should have, for all kinds of facts 
about plants were divulged. New facts, 
facts that are astounding, even down 
to the innermost secrets of the sex- 
life of oysters. 

Now we are engaging in the study 
of genetics, some of us students here 
in the college of agriculture. Recent- 
ly we studied corn plants, and, would 
you believe it, we saw stalks almost 
fifteen feet tall, growing in our own 
dear Ithaca! However, they had not 
yet matured, and had no ears, for they 
were tropical species, and would prob- 
ably be nipped by the frost, so that 
they might never do anyone any good. 
Seeing such plants has made us won- 
der if they couldn’t be profitably used 
for silage, if not for production of ears. 


INTEREST IS AROUSED 


The upperclass men and women 
have at last awakened to the fact that 
they can get something out of Farm 
and Home Week, and that the present 
practice of required classes during 
that week is not advantageous. 

This is shown by the fact that peti- 
tions are being circulated for the sig- 
nature of the students, interest has 
been shown by the members of the 
various organizations in agriculture 
and Home Economics, which include 
the Ag Domecon association, Round- 
Up Club, Ho-Nun-De-Kah. 

In a simplified form these students 
are asking for a chance to attend the 
lectures in which they are interested 
and hand in notes on these, if the de- 
partments deem it desirable. They 
are also asking for the elimination of 
compulsory class attendance during 
that week and exemptions of the ones 
who are taking an active part in mak- 
ing Farm and Home Week a success, 
in handing in notes or attending any 
required lectures in the ag college. 

They feel that the ones who are 
working on committees or fitting ani- 
mals for show are learning more than 
they would in the same amount of 
time in class, and that if classes were 
held and some excused, it would put 
the excused ones at a disadvantage in 
the course and would also do away 
with any spare time the above student 
might have to listen to the lectures in 
which he was particularly interested. 

These upperclass men and women 
are soliciting the support of every un- 
dergraduate student in the college of 
agriculture and Home Economics to 
put through a measure for the good 
of the New York State College of 
Agriculture as a whole and also for 
the farmers and their wives who an- 
nually attend Farm and Home Week. 
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UNIVERSITY 4-H CLUB 
MEETS AND ENTERTAINS 


The University 4-H Club, at its final 
meeting last term, elected A. George 
Allen, ’33, as its President. The other 
officers chosen were Marian E. Cran- 
don, ’35, Vice-President; Florence E. 
Moulton, ’34, Secretary; John D. Mer- 
chant, ’35, Treasurer, and Helen Cot- 
ter 33, Ag-Domecon representative. 

The club held its first business meet- 
ing and social get together, Wednes- 
day evening, October 12. Over one 
hundred students attended. The offi- 
cers each said a few words, and Mr. 
A. L. Hoefer made a short, inspiring 
speech. 

The first regular business meeting 
was held October 26 in Willard 
Straight Hall. Forty former 4-H club 
members at this time joined the Uni- 
versity 4-H Club. Josephine Collins, 
’33, Mildred Almstedt, ’35, and John 
Merchant, ’35, who had just returned 
from the American Country Life Asso- 
ciation Conference at Bethany College, 
gave a brief resumé of their experi- 
ences, 

The club held a picnic, November 6, 
at Buttermilk Falls, but, due to rain, 
the members were forced to retreat to 
Fernow Hall where the entertainment 
consisted of games, dancing, and re- 
freshments. 


SCHOLARSHIP CUP AWARDED 


The Alpha Zeta scholarship cup was 
presented by Dean Ladd ’12 to George 
E. Brandow ’35, before the Freshman 
Orientation Class on October 11. This 
large, silver loving cup is presented 
each year to the Sophomore in ag 
with the highest scholastic standing 
for his freshman year. His name is 
engraved on the cup, and it is placed 
in his possession for the remainder of 
the school year. This year four men 
had higher averages than the highest 
for the preceding year, which was 
85.6, made by John W. Duffield, ’34. 
These four men were George E. Bran- 
dow with an average of 90.03, givinz 
him the cup; Cortland R. Mapes; Don- 
ald G. Pasko; and Stanley E. Wads- 
worth; all of these had enviable scho- 
lastic records. 

This cup was first presented by Al- 
pha Zeta fraternity last year, due to 
the interest of that organization in 
scholarship, with the idea of reward- 
ing effort in this direction, as well as 
providing an extra incentive. It is 
presented each year before the Orien- 
tation Class, that all Freshmen may 
know of it. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS TEAM 
WINS HONORS IN DETROIT 


Cornell University was represented 
in the recent Students’ National Con- 
test in Judging Dairy Products by P. 
E. Beck ’33, D. A. Paddock ’33, and 
H. B. Walters ’33. Dr. E. S. Guthrie, 
Professor of Dairy Industry, accom- 
panied the team as coach. 

“Dan” Paddock won first place in 
the ice cream judging contest. Fifth 
place in the same contest went to Paul 
Beck, with the team as a whole plac- 
ing second. The two gold medals won 
by Paddock were awarded by the 
Dairy Industries Exposition and by 
the International Ice Cream Manufac- 
turing Association. 


The contest, sponsored by the 
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American Dairy Science Association, 
was held in connection with the Dairy 
Industries Exposition at Detroit. 
Four dairy products, butter, cheese, 
ice cream, and milk, were judged. 
Among 18 teams from agricultural 
schools in as many states, the Cornell 
team placed ninth. 


AG-DOMECON MEETS 


The Ag-Domecon Get-Together was 
held in Roberts assembly on Friday, 
October 28. D. F. Armstrong ’33, 
president of the Ag-Domecon Associa- 
tion, acted as master of ceremonies. 
The meeting was called to order 
shortly after eight o’clock and Willis 
Kerns immediately set the small crowd 
at ease by leading them in a number 
of old familiar songs. Miss Helen 
Cotter ’33, assisted him at the piano. 
Dean Carl E. Ladd ’12, then gave a 
short but interesting talk on the 
Campus as it used to be and some of 
the things the students on the whole 
do not know, such as the number of 
students enrolled in the college of 
agriculture throughout the year and 
the different special courses which 
are given from time to time. 

The representatives of the various 
clubs who are represented in the Ag- 
Domecon talked on the aims and ac- 
complishments of their clubs. These 
included Miss M. B. Pereless ’35 and 
J. B. “Joe” Moore ’33. Following 
these talks the main entertainer of the 
evening, Professor G. A. Everett of 
the extension department, kept the au- 
dience amused for the remainder of 
the evening. After adjournment danc- 
ing was enjoyed at the old Armory. 
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KERMIS HOLDS ELECTION 


The first meeting of the Kermis club 
was held in Roberts 291, at 8 o’clock 
Wednesday evening, October 19. W. 
A. “Bill” Moore ’33 was elected pres- 
ident in place of Miss Harriet Mc- 
Ninch ’33 who felt unable to devote 
sufficient time to the position. Fred 
Warren ’35, was elected stage manager 
to fill Moore’s former office. 

The club decided to present a play 
this fall. Tryouts for acting, staging, 
make-up, and properties, were held 
Monday evening, November 7. The 
name of the play as yet had not been 
selected. Kermis plays are given with 
the aid of the university dramatic 
club. 

The officers of the club for 1932-33, 
elected last June, with the above ex- 
ceptions, are as follows: Portia Hop- 
per ’33, vice-president and representa- 
tive to ag domecon; Clara Savage ’34, 
secretary; C. L. Pinckney ’34, treas- 
urer; R. R. Babcock ’33, production 
manager; and K. W. Wescott ’35, as- 
sistant stage manager. 


MUM BALL CREATES COMMENT 


The spirit of autumn ran riot in the 
memorial hall at Willard Straight on 
the evening of November 4, when the 
Floriculture Club gave their annual 
Mum Ball. The hall was decorated 
with a lavish display of chrysanthe- 
mums from the university greenhouses 
and with branches of oak in the full 
glory of their autumn foliage. As a 
special feature a corsage of chrysan- 
themums was given to each lady. 
Curly Johnson and his men _ outdid 
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themselves for the occasion serving up 
a brand of music that received favor- 
able comment from many. For some 
reason, perhaps the approaching Dart- 
mouth “Crush”, the attendance was 
not very large, a fact which greatly 
pleased the favored few. One girl 
claimed that she was not stepped on 
all evening, thereby establishing an all 
time record for the school. In the 
words of one of the chaperons, “It 
was by far the nicest party of the 
year.” The affair was under the super- 
vision of A. F. Kohler ’33, and a com- 
mittee of floricultural students. 


INCREASE IN REGISTRATION 


The Colleges of Agriculture and 
Home Economics at Cornell show an 
increase in the registration of students 
for the fourth consecutive year. This 
term there were 1522 students com- 
pared to 1448 in 1931; 1251 in 1930; 
and 1108 in 1929. 

Of the new students, 305 registered 
in the four-year course in ag; 29 in 
the two-year course; 136 in home eco- 
nomics; and 48 in hotel management. 
The totals are 867 students in the 
four-year course in ag; 52 in the two- 
year course; 424 in home economics; 
and 179 in hotel management. 

Dr. Carl E. Ladd ’12, dean of the 
State Colleges, says: “It has been nec- 
essary to limit the number of entering 
home economics students because of 
lack of room. Two applicants have 
been turned away for every freshmen 
admitted in that college this year. 
This condition will be largely reme- 
died when the new home economics 
building is completed next year.” 
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LONG NIGHT OF DEPRESSION 
TO USHER IN A NEW DAY 


“Now as never before, knowledge 
and its intelligent application are 
needed in homes and by homemakers,” 
said Miss Flora Rose, director of the 
College of Home Economics at Cor- 
nell University, in an address at the 
Herald-Tribune conference held in 
New York City, September 29. Not 
only is it necessary to use all mater- 
ials on hand and to cut expenditures, 
but in doing this the homemaker must 
give more time to productive activity 
than before. 

The factors contributing to family 
welfare, health and nutrition require 
particularly careful study. To main- 
tain the morale of the family in the 
face of cut or threatened incomes, the 
best possible health, physical and 
mental, is necessary to each member 
of the family, Miss Rose believes. 

“This is a long night of economic 
depression which is ushering in a New 
Day. What this day will bring de- 
pends upon the lessons we learn and 
the understanding we gain from this 
experience,” she stated. “We can avoid 
repetitions of this situation only if we 
learn the conditions which caused our 
economic ills and try to stimulate the 
types of research and education which 
will enable us to prevent such a situa- 
tion from occurring again.” 

Other members of the conference 
included Owen D. Young, Walter 
Lippman, J. T. Shotwell, Mary E. 
Wooley, Fannie Hearst, Mrs. Lillian 
Galbraith, and Walter Damrosch. The 
conference was under the direction of 
Mrs. William Maloney Brown, editor 
of Delineator. 


CAFETERIA COMBINES 
LEARNING AND EARNING 


The cafeteria of the New York 
State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University teaches many stu- 
dents how to manage a _ restaurant. 
There are three general groups of stu- 
dent workers; those learning to serve, 
those learning to cook, and those who 
already know how but are working as 
regular employees. An increase in the 
employment of student labor was no- 
ted during the past school year. 

In 1930-31, about eight per cent of 
the cafeteria income was spent for 
student labor, and in 1931-32 more 
than nine per cent. Since the cafeteria 
is steadily growing as a business, the 
actual money paid to students, and 
the number of student helpers in- 
creased also. 

Last year, thirty students at Cornell 
University, most of them registered in 
the State Colleges of Agriculture, 
Home Economics, and Veterinary 
Medicine, were given employment in 
the cafeteria. Although most of them 
worked for meals, many students made 
extra money to pay a part of their 
other expenses. The amount of work 


given to employees is determined by 
the need of each student. The cafe- 
teria pays out about $25 a day to its 
student workers. 


The cafeteria is conducted as a stu- 
dent laboratory for the institutional 
management courses. Four noon meals 
each week are cooked and served by 
students. The other meals are pre- 
pared and served by the regular staff. 


$3.50 SAVES ONE HOUSEWIFE 
THIRTEEN MILES A YEAR 


For the cost of $3.50 one housewife 
saved thirteen miles a year and had 
much more leisure time. This was ac- 
complished by making a few simple 
alterations in the kitchen. 


Ella Cushman, of the New York 
state college of home economics 
pointed out how these costless chang- 
es effected the entire household. When 
the homemaker has more leisure time 
and is less fatigued, the domestic en- 
vironment is brightened. 


In one kitchen, the ironing board 
was moved across the room, saving 
about one and one-half miles of walk- 
ing in a year. In the same kitchen, 
six and a half miles a year were saved 
by hanging pots and pans in a conven- 
ient place rather than putting them in 
a cupboard. This not only saved 
footsteps but also irritation from find- 
ing them misplaced. Another means 
of saving mileage was by moving the 
garbage can to a place under the sink. 

These few improvements cost only 
$3.50 and saved a total of thirteen 
miles. The cost of a shelf above the 
stove, hooks for hanging small equip- 
ment, a curtain making a permanent- 
ly closed door a closet, oilcloth to 
make a work table of the ironing 
board, when not used for ironing, and 
paint and linoleum lacquer, were in- 
cluded in the small sum of $3.50. 


STYLES AND TIMES ARE 
SIMILAR, SAYS MRS. BUTT 


This year’s styles seem made for 
hard times according to Mrs. Gladys 
Butt, clothing specialist in extension. 
Sleeves that are too short or that are 
worn at the armhole or cuff may eas- 
ily be lengthened by adding the new 
little capes at top or placing bands of 
a different material in a spiral form on 
the sleeves. The desire for a_ slim 
waist line, very little blousing and fit- 
ted belts means that skirts can be 
lengthened by dropping the fullness 
in the blouse, placing the belt between, 
instead of over, the cloth of the waist 
and skirt, so dropping the whole skirt. 
The very full cowl and very full flare 
which were parts of many dresses the 
last few years may be taken out and 
used to make yokes so that the skirt 
may be dropped or lengthened. Mrs. 
Butt thinks eleven inches from the 
floor a good average length for 
clothes to be worn during the day. 




























































































MISS HENRY DISCUSSES 
FOOD FUNDAMENTALS 


“One of today’s biggest problems is 
the selection of food for health by 
people who have very little money 
with which to purchase. Of the foods 
for adequate diet there are some which 
are essential to prevent permanent in- 
jury to health,” said Professor Mary 
Henry, assistant director of the Col- 
lege of Home Economics at Cornell 
University and formerly professor in 
the department of foods and nutrition, 
at the New York State Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers’ Conference at El- 
mira, New York, October 6. 

“The principles of food fundamen- 
tals underlying such selection can be 
reduced to a rule-of-thumb. Buy foods 
that will keep the body tissues and 
bones from being harmed. Milk in 
some form is one food that cannot be 
neglected. At least three cups a day 
for children and a cup and a half for 
adults is the minimum. 

“Cereals at breakfast and bread at 
every meal, preferably those of whole 
grains, are necessary each day to give 
energy and protect muscle tissue. Veg- 
etables and fruits are next on the list. 
Be sure that everyone in the family 
eats potatoes once or twice a day,” 
exhorts Miss Henry. “Children re- 
quire fresh or canned tomatoes, or a 
fresh orange every day, and adults 
should have these three or four times 
a week, alternating other days with 
some other fresh fruit. 

“If possible give the family one or 
two other vegetables, one raw, such as 
cabbage or grated carrots, several 
times a week, and a _ second fruit, 
fresh or dried, daily. All the family, 
but especially the children, should 
have a teaspoon of codliver oil a day. 

“Also, if it can be afforded, children 
should have an egg three or four days 
a week and grown-ups two or three 
times. The cheapest cuts of meat 
should be bought, fish occasionally, 
and dried beans, peas, and lentils 
served once or twice a week instead 
of meat. Butter and other fats should 
be included. Buy only enough sugar, 
sirups, and other sweets to make meais 
attractive. 

“In selecting from the foods with 
essential food values, select the cheap- 
er when there are two, such as cab- 
bage instead of lettuce, carrots instead 
of turnips. Of foods of the same price, 
select those of highest food value— 
whole cereals rather than refined, 
brown sugar instead of white. 

“Home Economics teachers through- 
out the state will aid housewives to 
make selections in their own commun- 
ities, and show them how to make 
cheaper cuts of meat, dried fruit and 
other cheaper foods attractive and 
palatable and how to cook vegetables 
so as to lose none of their food value. 
Thus we can make the most of small 


incomes in relation to nutrition and 
health.” 
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Professor Henry and Dr. Day Mon- 
roe of the department of Househoid 
Management at the College of Home 
Economics, are the authors of two 
new bulletins, “Low Cost Food for 
Health” and “It Pays to Buy Food 
Wisely.” These bulletins are sent from 
the college on request. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
CLUB HOLDS FIRST 
MEETING OF YEAR 

The Home Economics Club held its 
first meeting in room 245 of the col- 
lege building on Tuesday afternoon, 
November 1, and planned its activities 
for the coming year. The members of 
the club served tea at 4:15 to the 
small group of students who attended. 
Present members hope that greater 
interest will be stimulated among the 
home economics students this year. 
The club is planning an informal leap 
year dance to be held in the main 
assembly room on Monday evening, 
November 21. The winter program 
includes a sleigh-ride and a Christmas 
party. 

Professor Flora Rose, director of 
the college, and the officers of the club 
hope to have it well organized before 
entering the new building next year. 
Plans have been discussed for making 
money to provide for a Scholarship 
Tuition Loan for a Home Economics 
student. 

The officers of the club are: presi- 
dent, Frances Eldridge ’34; vice-presi- 
dent, Helen M. Cotter ’33; secretary, 
Ethel L. Wadsworth ’35; treasurer, 
Justine Demchak ’34; social chairman, 
Stella G. Root ’34; publicity chairman, 
Esther P. Nordin ’34. 
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DOMECON FACULTY 
MEMBERS PROMOTED 


The death of Miss Martha Van 
Renssalaer, co-director with Miss 
Flora Rose of the College of Home 
Economics, has caused the promotion 
of several members of the faculty. 
Professor Rose B. S., M. S., D. Ped., 
has been promoted to the position of 
sole director of the college. She is in 
charge of resident teaching, research, 
and extension work. Miss Mary Hen- 
ry, M. A., formerly professor of foods 
and nutrition, is now assistant director 
of the college. Dr. Ruby Green Smith 
Ph. D., has taken up her duties as 
state leader of home demonstration 
agents in the extension service of the 
colleges of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. Mrs. Smith has been associ- 
ate leader since 1921. She is the wife 
of Albert W. Smith, Emeritus Dean 
of Sibley College of Engineering. 
Mrs. Smith was one of the founders 
of the New York State Home Bureau 
and was for several years secretary of 
the State Federation of Home Bu- 
reaus. Mrs. Helen Bull M. D. has 
been promoted from acting professor 
to professor of home economics. 

Other Advancements Made 

Other advancements include those 
of John Courtney M. S., former in- 
structor to assistant professor of hotel 
accounting and Miss Katherine Har- 
ris B. S., manager of the cafeteria and 
an assistant professor, to professor of 
home economics. 


Mrs. Dorothy Fessenden Sayles ’25, 
has been appointed instructor in hotel 
administration for the first term. Mrs. 
Lois Farmer Meek, former manager of 
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the cafeteria, will instruct in hotel 
administration during the second term. 
Mrs. Meek is the wife of Professor 
Howard B. Meek, professor of hotel 
administration. Elizabeth Hopper ’31, 
instructor in home economics, is teach- 
ing in place of Helen Simmonds who 
has been granted leave of absence for 
the first term. Miss Simmonds is 
studying at Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 

Additions to the home economics 
department also include the Misses 
Charlotte W. Brenan, extension in- 
structor in the department of house- 
hold arts; Alice M. Burgoin, assistant 
manager of the cafeteria and instruct- 
or of home economics; Lorna Barber, 
acting extension assistant professor 
in the department of foods and nutri- 
tion; Hazel M. Hauck, assistant pro- 
fessor of foods and nutrition; Grace 
Sledge, research assistant in the de- 
partment of foods and nutrition; also 
Mrs. Martha H. Eddy, instructor in 
home economics. 


ELECTED TO OMICRON NU 


The following members of the Class 
of ’33 were recently elected to Omi- 
cron Nu, honorary society in the Col- 
lege of Home Economics: 

Elaine Bechtel, Marion Ford, Mar- 
ion Hart, Portia Hopper, Eileen Kane, 
Betty Klock, June Sterling, Helen 
Weisbrod. 


The Cornell Nursery School held 
parents’ meetings weekly from Octo- 
ber 8 until November 16. At each 
meeting a different topic on the prop- 
er needs of the normal child was dis- 
cussed. 
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FORESTRY CLUB. 


On Monday, November 7, the Cor- 
nell Foresters gathered for their sec- 
ond monthly meeting in Fernow Club 
Room. President Lee Chaiken ’33, 
called the meeting to order. The bus- 
iness of the meeting consisted of a re- 
port on athletics by our athletic di- 
rector, R. H. “Bob” Everitt ’33. “Bob” 
told of Forestry progress in soccer 
and urged all the men to support the 
annual sporting event of the Upper 
Campus, the Ag-Forestry soccer “bat- 
tle.” He then announced that the In- 
ter-College Cross Country meet would 
be held in a few days and that basket- 
ball season would soon be here and 
urged all the foresters who are inter- 
ested to come out for the team and 
participate in some of the famous old 


Armory “forays.” The next business 

of the meeting was a report of the 
; ; 

dance committee by L. J. “Len” Coyne 


33. A discussion on the matter fol- 
lowed and it was decided to consider 
the matter further and decide upon the 
time and place of the dance in the next 


meeting. The final business of the 
meeting was the reading of a set of 
by-laws for the club, produced 


through the combined efforts of the 


committee: J. W. “Jack” Duffield ’34 
Waldo G. “Fishing Brook” Smith ’33 
and P. M. “Dutch” Kihlmire ’34. It 


seems that the club has been without 
a set of by-laws since the last personal 
appearance of our patron, Holy Mur- 
phius, which was quite a while ago, 
and a sore need was felt for them. 

After the business of the meeting 
was disposed of, the “army” adjourned 
to room 210 where it was entertained 
by a talk illustrated by “movies,” giv- 
en by Professor J. A. Cope about his 
European trip of last winter. The 
pictures showed not only the forestry 
aspects of the countries which he vis- 
ited but also the scenic points of in- 
terest as well. The picture gave those 
who have never seen the conditions in 
Europe an excellent idea of the inten- 
sive forestry methods which are em- 
ployed in Germany, Denmark and 
Norway, and the wholly satisfactory 
results derived from the application of 
these methods. The pictures were thor- 
oughly enjoyed by all the group and 
it is hoped that more of these talks 
will be continued in the future. 


These boys taking “F 121” ought to 
be fed bigger and better breakfasts or 
something. Prof. Bentley entered 
“210” the other morning and com- 
mented on the fact that the various 
groans and growls heard reminded 
him of the sound effects of “Bring 
’Em Back Alive.” 
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An Day at Se 


It would seem from comments 
passed on the subject that in Forestry, 
among the underclassmen at least, 
there are a good many who cannot see 
just what their course is preparing 
them for, and still others who think 
there will be no place for them when 
they do graduate with a degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Forestry. Ev- 
ery day one hears such expressions 
as, “What am I taking Drawing for, 
anyway?”; “Don’t know what there is 
in this business when I do get out”; 
and “Guess I’d better change imy 
course to something worth while.” 
This sort of idea is less prevalent 
among the upperclassmen, who are 
largely men who have decided what 
the answers to these questions are, 
and who are going ahead wholeheart- 
edly with their course for that reason. 
The course is not ideally or otherwise 
adapted for those who are taking it 
because they don’t know of anything 
else they would like to do. Intense 
interest in the work is what imbues 
the majority of the upperclassmen in 
our forestry school. 


Some say that the ratio of those who 
graduate to those who enter is very 
small and point to this as an argument 
that the course is not satisfactory to 
those who take it. Of those who en- 
ter Cornell as freshmen in Forestry, 
fifty to sixty percent graduate as for- 
esters. A study of the “mortality” for 
classes in all forestry schools in the 
U. S. for the five years preceding 1931 
shows that the ratio of those who 
graduate as foresters is in the neigh- 
borhood of forty-five to fifty percent. 
A recently completed study of Engi- 
neering Education indicates that in 
this field in general only about forty 
percent of those who start the course 
actually graduate. In the New York 
State School of Agriculture, fifty-five 
percent of those who enter graduate. 


The reasons for dropping out of 
Forestry, as in every other line, are 
numerous and varied. Scholastic fail- 
ure, financial difficulties, and health 
account for some. Men entering For- 
estry know less what to expect, know 
less about what Forestry is, and less 
about what is expected of them than 
does the entering class of any other 
college. The professors try to give 
the freshmen some good and fair idea 
of what they are getting into at the 
beginning of the first term so as to 
discourage those taking the course 
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FERNOW DOINGS. 


The juniors and seniors went to the 
movies again. This time it was a film 
furnished by the Insulite Company of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. The boys got 
the inside “dope” on how Insulite, the 
wood-fibre insulating board, is made 
and collected some samples of the pro- 
duct. 


It seems that “Tige” Thomas ought 
to be told in a friendly way just what 
one is wearing on “F' 124” field trips 
these days. You should see those 
black and white shoes after he crossed 
a bit of swamp in wild flight from an 
angry bull out Groton way. On the 
same field trip E. M. “Pat” Marigliano, 
the eminent pin cherry logger of Staten 
Island, lost a perfectly good hat en- 
route between Ithaca and Varna. “Pat” 
spent the remainder of the afternoon 
wandering about the country side, in- 
quiring as to the whereabouts of said 
hat. 


Every one taking “F 124” is very 
much convinced that one thing a wind 
break does is to lower the tempera- 
ture at least 30 degrees. If you don't 
believe it ask one of them. 








who are not interested. Those who 
dislike the practical side of forestry 
and those who become interested in 
courses which they take as part of 
their preparation and decide to special- 
ize in that particular line, account for 
the loss of a few more men. There 
is certainly nothing abnormal then 
about the way in which the classes 
grow smaller toward graduation. 

Prior to the industrial depression 
the percentage of men getting posi- 
tions in the field of forestry was as 
satisfactory as in any other well es- 
tablished occupational field. Admit- 
tedly, forestry graduates are not get- 
ting positions now, but neither are 
other college graduates getting posi- 
tions for which a college education 
may be deemed essential. In the ear- 
ly years of the development of forest 
schools, in general the first decade and 
a half of this century, almost anyone 
graduated from a forest school with a 
good record could be placed without 
difficulty. There is little doubt but 
that that state of affairs is over and 
that there will be keen competition 
for every available opening even when 
normal conditions return. 

The issue comes down to this: If 
a man is interested in forestry, he 
need have no hesitation in pursuing his 
education along those lines. On the 
other hand, should he be enrolled in 
forestry because he is interested in 
nothing else, he will do well to give 
serious thought as to whether or not 
he should be in college at all! 





FOR THE SICK ROOM 


Dependable 
Laundry 
Service 


Hot Water Bottles.......... 79e to $2.50 
Co Tee T5e to $1.75 
Fountain Syringes .......... 79e to $2.50 


Taylor’s Fever Thermome- 


SOEs 6s eck e kee cae eee $1.00 to $2.25 
, 


i he We function with unusual care 
Pp | | in our Prescription Department 


Laundry 


One block below the Campus Gate 


WE DELIVER 


The Hill Drug Store 


C. W. Daniels, Pharmacist 
Phone for our truck to call for your laundry. 


328 College Ave. . Ithaca, N. Y. 





323-325 Eddy St., Phone 2255 








Enjoy This Comfort in Your Home! 


EMPRESS ALL ELECTRIC HEAT REGULATOR 
$30.00 


meg Designed in One Model Only 
—FOR— 
Coal Burning Furnaces Gas Valves 


Coal Burning Hot Water Contact Switches for Blowers 
And Steam Heating Systems Steam Valves and Stokers 


Easily Installed Full Instructions in Each 


Package 


NAINTAINS EVEN TEMPERATURES “<>< — 


DAY and NICHT 


Bowen Products Corporation 


AUBURN, NEW YORK 





























You are looking forward to getting better hatches 
than ever this year—and you have a right to. One 
of the most important factors which you can con 


rol is the feeding of the breeders 


\ good hatching egg must contain more than a 
three weeks’ supply ot food for the developing chick, 
and needless to say that food must be complete 
There is only one way to get the food into the egg, 


SS 


and that is through the breeder’s ration 


In the light of present feeding knowledge, G. L. 
rh. SUPER LAYING AND BREEDING MASH 
s complete when supplemented with G. L. F 
Seratch Grains. All the vitamins, proteins, energy 
viclding and egg-producing nutrients are included in 
the proper proportions. It is especially recom 
mended for the breeding flock where high hatcha 
Inlity is expected as well as heavy egg production, 
and is built to meet the most severe conditions of 
modern poultry management, including year ‘round 
continement 


One of the most practical reasons why you should 


use G. L. F. SUPER LAYING AND BREEDING 
MASH is that it is made by your own cooperativ: 
organization, the G. L. F \sk your agent buyet 


tor the price 


Which ones will h 











G. L. F. 


Super Laying and 
Breeding Mash 


300 Ibs. wheat bran 


flour middlings 


corn meal 


heavy, fine ground, low fiber 


oats 
alfalfa meal—low fiber 
dried skim milk 


white fish meal 
meat scrap 55% 
ground limestone 
salt 


cod liver oil reinforced in Vita 


min D 





Tre G. L. F. 


CO-OPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 





